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the ground that in the Phaedrus Plato still (noch) is trying to put 
rhetoric on a philosophic basis. He is, of course, aware that a large 
proportion of scholars would reverse this argument. The probability 
becomes a certainty in the argument that <t>i\oao4>m is "no longer" the 
love of wisdom, but the idea of science. He does not cite Robin TMorie 
platonicienne de Vamour, who argues for a late date of the Phaedrus, 
nor my Unity of Plato's Thought, to the arguments of which on this 
point I have nothing to add. I am pleased to see that in the note on 
463 A he agrees with me in finding intentional parody in Plato's malicious 
substitution of o-Toxaorwcijs for Isocrates' So&kttoojs. 

Paul Shore? 



Pindari carmina cum fragmentis selectis. Edidit Otto Schboe- 
der. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. xii + 360. M 2.41. 

Otto Schroeder, professor in the Joachimstalsches Gymnasium in 
Berlin, is probably the foremost living Pindaric scholar. His great edi- 
tion of 1900, which appeared as the first volume of the fifth edition of 
Bergk's Poetae lyrici, was no mere revision of Bergk, but a new work, 
based upon a fresh collation of the MSS, and in every way a monument 
of learning and insight, combined with minute accuracy. It must long 
remain the standard critical edition of Pindar. The present book offers 
in a somewhat revised form the text of the preceding, in a small and 
beautifully printed volume of the Teubner series, which takes its place 
at once as the best and most convenient text-edition available. The 
introductory matter marvelously condensed (like everything of Schroe- 
der's) includes the necessary information concerning MSS, editions, 
auxiliary works, chronology, etc., in the space of six pages. The excellent 
translation of Ernest Myers might well have been mentioned instead of 
the fragmentary translations of Paton. In the body of the work, the 
brief critical apparatus at the foot of the page aims not so much at giving 
a full report of the readings of the best MSS, as at showing the difference 
between the Ambrosian and Vatican traditions, adding, however, a few 
other readings and conjectures, " honoris causa." In the matter of dialect, 
Schroeder takes a middle course, since the Alexandrian authorities can 
neither be ignored nor blindly followed. But he prefers to be fairly 
consistent in rejecting the intrusion of Ionic -if-. 

Schroeder's text, in its most recent form, as before, is decidedly con- 
servative, the readings of the best MSS being restored in many places 
where they had been given up by all modern editors. But the reader 
must not, on account of these restorations, accuse the editor of undue 
conservatism of temperament. Closer examination soon reveals the fact 
that the restored readings had in most cases been given up on account 
of the metrical irregularities which they introduced. But it is well known 
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that the "new metric," of which Schroeder is now the most conspicuous 
champion, allows great freedom in the use of metrical "equivalents," and 
delights in irregular correspondence. Schroeder's restorations of MS 
readings will therefore be diversely judged, in accordance with the met- 
rical creed of the reader. For example, in P. 4. 118, Schroeder restores 
the MS iKOfmv (rejected by Boeckh, Dissen, Mommsen, Fennell, Gilder- 
sleeve, Christ, and others), notwithstanding the resulting metrical irregu- 
larity (- ~ ~ - for - « — ). So SiSv/aois in O. 3. 35 (instead of Hermann's 
StSv/ivois), Xxttovt in O. 6. 100 (instead of XtOirovr with Triclinius), e<rav in 
O. 9. 54 (instead of the Byzantine eao-av), oUovpiav in P. 9. 19 (for the 
Byzantine obcopiav), and often. Cf. P. 4. 253; 5. 42; 6. 50; N. 10. 41 f.; 
10. 75; I. 5. 58. But on the other hand, in N. 9. 13, where MSS read 
'A/jupuLpriov 7tot£ and 'Ap,<puipr)6v re (the latter reading being generally 
adopted as suiting the scheme of quantity elsewhere in the ode), Schroe- 
der prints his own conjecture 'Ap.<puxprj wore (- ~ - for ). We have 

not space here to discuss the metrical views upon which the text of 
Schroeder is based. Suffice it to say that notwithstanding our editor's 
extraordinary competence, and the approval which his opinions have 
found from many scholars of high rank, the present reviewer is unable to 
accept his schemes as really rhythmical. 

Aside from this tendency to what may be called "radicalism" in 
questions of meter (though Schroeder bases his theories iipon the ancient 
metricians), the new text is eminently sane and satisfactory. A consid- 
erable number of the conjectural readings of the larger edition have been 
given up, and the vulgate restored. So in P. 4. 65; 5. 80; 7. 10; 8. 68; 
10. 60; N. 1. 105. In P. 2. 82, Schroeder now accepts Heyne's Sxav 
(undoubtedly correct). On the other hand, readings perhaps questionable 
are retained in O. 2. 96 (yapvenov), P. 5. 72 (yapva), N. 6. 65 (io-ov p a- 

■n-oifu), I. 8. 56 (doi&u ti Xwrov). 

The new edition is delightfully enriched by the inclusion of the 
recently discovered fragments, from the papyri. The sixth Paean (for 
the Delphians), in its intact portions alone, forms a poem longer than 
many of the extant odes. The present volume offers a Pindaric text 
more complete by at least three hundred verses than any of its predeces- 
sors — a fact which at once renders it indispensable to students of Pindar. 
The fragments now exceed the Isthmians and even the Nemeans, in 
extent if not in importance. Their exegesis has never received adequate 
attention, not even from Boeckh and Dissen. No scholar is so competent 
to supply this lack as Schroeder himself (witness his illuminating paper 
on the Hyperboreans in the Archiv fUr Religionswissenschaft VIII. 
69 ff.), and it is earnestly to be hoped that he may yet give the world the 
benefit of his studies in Pindaric exegesis, not only upon the fragments, 
but upon all the odes as well. 

A trifling suggestion may be offered in closing. No edition of Pindar 
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seems to have observed the close relation, both in subject-matter and 
rhythm, between Fr. 227 and Fr. 172. It seems probable that Clement 
of Alexandria, and the Scholiast to Euripides, have here cited successive 
portions of the same poem. If so, we have, instead of two brief frag- 
ments, another considerable passage, as follows: 

227. v«ov 8k fiipi/xvcu <ri>v wovois «iA.Kro-d/t£voi 

86£av evpiuKOVTi' Xdfiira 8k \povm 

epya, pjer alOepa XaiX7rev0(vTa — — 
172. ov IIijAeos avri$(ov fi6\$oi<i veoras iiriXafUJ/ev (ivpiois; 

irpStrov phf AAjtyiiyras <rvv vita Tpmiov ap. ire&'ov, 

ko.1 /h«to ^axTT^pas 'Ajtta£ovos rjkOev, kcu tov 'Iaowos eu8o£ov irXoov 

«KTeX«rer<us, elXx MijSaav iv K.6X)(<i>v 86fWK. 

Edward Bull Clapp 
University of California 



Fragments of Empedocles. Translated into English verse by 
William E. Leonard. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1908. Pp. 92. 

Students and readers unacquainted with Greek will welcome this 
admirable version of the fragments of Empedocles, which combines to an 
unusual degree adequate scholarship with poetical feeling and insight. 
No translator nor interpreter of Empedocles in any language seems to 
have more fully understood the imaginative temper in which the main 
outlines of this apocalyptic vision of the world-cycle was conceived. The 
majestic sweep and impressiveness of the poem are, it must be confessed, 
more adequately expressed in the introduction than in the translation 
itself, a fact which will not surprise those who know the difficulties which 
confront even the most gifted translator of verse from one language into 
another. 

Mr. Leonard's acquaintance with the critical and interpretative work 
of scholars is constantly manifest. Where opinions differ he has usually 
chosen the saner view, though in many minor points his judgment may 
be questioned. For example, the rendering "green" for OeXv/iva, Fr. 21. 6, 
seems singularly ill considered and is by no means adequately defended 
by the note to that passage. We may doubt, again, the suggestion of 
the note to Fr. 35. 9 that oi yap aixep.<pew: implies an unwilling submission 
of Hate to the decree of Necessity. The phrase may well be a poetic 
variant for "not altogether." The query, note to Fr. 41, "how the sun, a 
mere reflection, was borne along its track in the revolving sky" seems to 
receive a partial answer in the fact that a reflection with Empedocles is 
a collection of actual particles of matter. The rendering " mere lumps 
of earth" for oi\o<t>vets .... rvrrot x^ovo's, Fr. 62. 4, like Diel's "rohge- 



